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KILLS «x14 REPELS 


The Japanese Beetle is coming this 
month! Guard your garden against 
its destructive onslaught with 
Wilson's Jap-Ro-Cide—the insecti- 
cide that both kills and repels 
Japanese Beetles. This effective 
control acts quickly and surely. It 
is NON-POISONOUS and does not 
stain or burn. Be prepared—have 
Jap-Ro-Cide ready! 





Andrew Wilson Products 
used exclusively to protect 
‘‘Gardens on Parade” at the 
New York World's Fair. 
\) Visit our Booths 76-77 at the 
~~ Horticultural Exhibit. 
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Learn to Identify 


POISON IVY 
Kill It the Easy Way 
One lb. of Atlacide, a dry 


powder will effectively destroy 
Poison Ivy on 100 sq. ft. of 
area. 
4 lb. shaker top can $1.25 
|) = eee 2.10 
15 Ibs. 
Postpaid in Massachusetts 
These and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 


carry. 
CIRCULAR FREE 


PERRY@SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON 


MASS. 








DELPHINIUMS 
Giant Pacific Hybrid 


1939 NOVELTIES 
GALAHAD. Clear white of enormous size. 
LANCELOT. Lilac with white bee. 
BLUEJAY. Deep blue with contrasting 

dark bee. 
Any of the above: Pkt. (75 seeds) 81.003 
special pkt. (200 seeds) $2.00, postpaid. 


1938 NOVELTIES 


GUINEVERE. Tall spikes, light pink- 
lavender blooms with white bee. 

KING ARTHUR. Royal violet with 
white bee. 

SUMMER SKIES. 
white bee. 
Any of the above: Pkt. 75es3 special pkt. 

$2.25; % oz. $5.00. Postpaid. 


Reserve Your 1939 Bulb Catalog Now 


HENRY A. DREER 


288 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Cover Illustration—Strawberries. Photograph by 
J. Horace McFarland Company. 
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SPRAY potatoes with arsenate of lead at the first appearance of the 
potato beetle. 

TRIM deciduous hedges before the new growth hardens, and makes 
it difficult to cut. 


CRAB grass is starting. It dislikes shade and its spread will be reduced 
if the lawn grass is not cut short. 

HOLLYHOCKS and delphiniums should be dusted frequently with 
sulphur or sprayed with bordeaux mixture. 


CACTI may be taken from the house to the garden when the weather 
has become warm enough. They need very good drainage. 


THE SOIL about sweet peas should be mulched-with lawn clippings 
or peat moss. This helps to keep the roots moist and prolongs the 
blooming. 

A MULCH of peat moss on the rose bed conserves the moisture in 
the soil and seems to be effective in preventing the spread of black 
spot and powdery mildew. 

WHEN cutting peony blooms, plan to leave some of the foliage on 
the base of the stalk from which the bloom was cut or at least cut 
only a few blooms from each plant. 


IT IS important to dust or spray phlox to control red spider and 
mildew. Good results are obtained by using dusting sulphur, but 
it must be applied to both the under and upper surfaces. 

TOMATO plants may be pruned as they grow, permitting only one 
or two main branches to develop. Better tomato plants will be 
obtained if the plants are supported by a trellis or stakes. 

THE LONG grass in naturalized bulb plantings should be cut as soon 
as the foliage of the bulbs has withered. Humus may be made by 
wetting down this grass and stacking it in a pile to decay. 

SINCE cutworms feed at night, it is recommended that poison bait 
be applied in the evening so that it will be in a fresher condition 
and thus more attractive to the worms than if applied earlier in 
the day. 

LATE this month, small bulbs like scillas, grape hyacinths, crocuses, 
snowdrops, fritillarias and chionodoxas can be lifted, if this work 


is necessary, dried in the sun and stored in a shed or dry cellar 
until Fall. 

IF THERE is any evidence of the lace bug on rhododendrons, the 
plants should be sprayed again after the flowers have passed. Be 
sure to cover the under sides of the leaves. Any of the good contact 
sprays such as nicotine, pyrethrum or rotenone will control them. 
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52 PAGES—LIBERALLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
@ You will also receive a 24 page 
booklet entitled “Let's Talk about 
Iris.” Brimful of cultural tips, how 
to grow iris from seed . . . how to 
hybridize and all the latest news 
on recent introductions. 
@ Add these valuable books to your 
garden library, a postcard brings them. 
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Something New in 


SNAPDRAGONS! 
The New Northwood Varieties 


represent a tremendous advance over 
anything which has heretofore 
been produced. 


Massive spikes of great length formed of 
flowers set closely and regularly on tall, 
stout, straight stems. Plants are of ex- 
tremely vigorous and healthy growth. 
We offer now the following three dis- 
tinct varieties: 
NORTHWOOD PICARDY, rich deep pink 
NORTHWOOD SUNSET, yellow and pink 
NORTHWOOD PINK PEARL, light pink 
Plants only. In 242” pots, ready after July 
Ist. $6.00 per dozen. $48.00 per hundred. 
To avoid disappointment p'ace your order now. 
DON SEED & BULB CORP., Paterson, N. J. 


For over Fifty years ‘DON’ has been the 
BUY-word for fine quality. 





Multiflora 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


They grow well in full sun and are 
ideal for solid beds, borders or pot 
plants for Fall use. 

2%" pot plants, July delivery: Flam- 
boyant, Helene Harms and Mme. 
Richard Galle. 


50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
30 other varieties 


75 cents each $7.50 per dozen 
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CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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poet LOMA in California is a Mecca for garden lovers 
every Spring at the time the wisterias bloom. This annual 
Visitation arises from the fact that one of the largest wisterias 


to be found anywhere in culti- 
vation stands on the grounds of 
the Rosecroft Begonia Garden. 
This wisteria, as described by 
Mr. Alfred D. Robinson, who 
owns the garden, is a Chinese 


root base. 


The wisteria hangs suspended by wires below a lathed roof 
some two feet away. It is spread in the shape of a rough tri- 
angle, has a base of 100 feet with an 80-foot right angle. In 


addition, a branch goes outside the 
lath house and climbs a 30-foot 
eucalyptus tree. 

It would be very difficult to train a 
wisteria in the suspended horizontal 
position which this plant occupies. 
That it has been done in this instance 
is due to the fact that a change had 
to be made in the house construction 
many years ago. The original lath 
house was a somewhat careless assem- 
blage of panels that had previously 
served the purpose of a windbreak. 
This house proved too low and 
otherwise unfit and so a new one was 
built just above it, leaving the old 
roof intact to protect the plants 
while construction was in progress. 
When the time came to remove the 
old roof, the wisteria was found to 
have grown over its top fan-shaped 
and flat. To suspend it from the new 
roof was the obvious solution of its 
disposal. 

The ground in the lath house is 
kept moist the year round and, of 
course, is shaded and cool. No atten- 
tion is given to the wisteria in this 
particular respect, but perhaps the 
fact should be noted that the beds 
receive regular applications of leaf 
mold. Pruning is done after the 
bloom buds are easily identified, 
either in late January or early 
February. All the growth which 
grows through the laths is removed 
because, if left on, it would draw 


California Boasts a 


100-foot Wisteria 


variety and was planted in its present location in 1904, being 
then three years old. The trunk of this great vine is now six 
inches in diameter and in addition to the main trunk, there are 
three other substantial branches which spring from the same 


sap from the part below. It has not been permitted to in- 
crease in size for many years, as the dense shade of its foliage 
through the Summer confines the growth underneath to ferns 


and foliage plants, such as rex 
begonias. 

When the Rosecroft wisteria 
blooms, it forms a fragrant, 
lavender cloud and leaves an 
impression upon the mind which 


is not readily lost. As a matter of fact, however, large wisterias 
are not confined to California. There are many other states 
which can produce huge specimens. One particularly large plant 
is found on the grounds of Miss Mary P. Barnes of Hingham, 


Mass. Miss Barnes’ handsome plant has been trained over a 


The famous Rosecroft wisteria at Point Loma, Calif., 
ts probably the largest in America. 










































large arbor and always attracts many visitors, who are thrilled 
by its beauty as well as its enormous size. 
This has been an unusually good season for wisterias, par- 


ticularly in the eastern states, where 
they have flowered with exceptional 
loveliness, although a little later than 
usual. This fact has occasioned much 
discussion among flower-growing ex- 
perts, who have sought to emphasize 
the fact that most wisterias can be 
made to bloom to some extent, even 
in four years, if they are properly 
trimmed. 

It is true that an occasional plant 
from seed proves barren, but there 
are many instances of specimens 
which have bloomed freely for the 
first time when 10 or 15 years old 
because of drastic pruning of both 
roots and branches. Hard cutting 
of the branches alone often accom- 
plishes wonders. All of the new, 
straggling growth should be cut 
away and much of the older growth 
removed. This may seem like butch- 
ering the plant, but such treatment 
is worth trying on plants many 
years old which have persistently 
refused to flower. 

Root pruning is an additional 
stimulant. It is done by cutting 
straight down through the roots 
with a sharp spade at a distance of 
from two to four feet from the 
trunk, depending upon the size of 
the plant. Incidentally, the training 
of wisterias in tree form seems to be 
growing in favor and the time may 
come when standard wisterias will 
no longer be a novelty. 
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Spring Flower Show at Swarthmore 


Iris and peonies predominated at the Spring flower show 
presented by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the 
Rutledge Horticultural Society, with the co-operation of the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, in Swarthmore, 
Pa., on May 27 and 28. The exhibition was staged in the field 
house of Swarthmore College, which lends itself admirably to 
such use. Although the two societies had separate schedules 
and each had a separate section for its exhibits, the finished 
show gave no evidence of being composed of two units. 

In the specimen classes, other than those calling for peonies 
and irises, the exhibits were distinguished by quality rather 
than quantity. This was due largely to the rather backward 
season this year but in spite of this a very presentable showing 
was made. 

An interesting display, not in competition, was composed 
of a large collection of seedling peonies, originated and shown 
by Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott of Media. It received a certificate 
of merit. 

The outstanding feature of the show was a large display of 
various hardy flowering plants and shrubs, staged by the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore 
College. In this non-competitive exhibit several fine collections 
were assembled. One of these was a group of rhododendrons, 
with a nice range of color. ‘America’ was particularly pleasing 
among the reds. There were also some fine reds among the 
early herbaceous peonies—notably Erebus Red, Defender, 
and the double Corinth, all introductions of Professor A. P. 
Saunders. The late-flowering tree peony Souv. de Maxime 
Cornu was represented by many beautiful specimens. 

A collection of Ghent azaleas, with lovely clear colors, 
attracted attention, as did some of the late-flowering lilacs. 
Among the latter were two new Lemoine hybrids, ‘‘Floreal”’ 
and ‘‘Rutilant.”’ 

The irises included 80 varieties, each clearly labeled, as was 
the case throughout the Scott Foundation display. Twelve of 
the earlier flowering hemerocallis were shown, Gracilis and 
Estmere being among the newer ones. A silver medal was 
given to the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticulturial Foundation for 
its display. 

An interesting contrast to the outdoor-grown material just 
mentioned was provided by a beautiful non-competitive dis- 
play at the opposite end of the hall, composed of orchid plants 
and gardenia plants in full flower. This was staged by William 
E. Fowler of Morton, and received a special award of merit 
from the judges. 


Important Awards to Dr. McFarland 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and Horticulture Award, 
which consists of a gold medal and a $1,000 cash prize, 
has been awarded for 1939 to Dr. J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. The award is given from time to time to an 
individual or an organization outstanding in the promotion 
of a wider interest in gardening and a love of plants and 
flowers. The committee on the award consisted of President 
Aydelotte, chairman; Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott: Mrs. J. B. 
Carson, representing the Federation of State Garden Clubs; 
Mr. Robert Pyle, representing the American Rose Society; Mr. 
Thomas W. Sears, representing The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society; Mr. Arnold Nicholson, of the Country Gentle- 
man; Mr. John C. Wister, ex-officio; and Dean Harold E. B. 
Speight, secretary. 

The award was established in 1929 at Swarthmore College 
in memory of Arthur Hoyt Scott of the Class of '95, founder 
and treasurer of the American Iris Society, treasurer of the 
American Peony Society, and president of the Scott Paper 
Company. Former winners of the award have been John C. 
Wister of Philadelphia and Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. McFarland is widely known as president of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society for several years and a breeder of roses at his 
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estate, ‘Breeze Hill,’’ in Harrisburg. He has been spoken of as 
the high priest of the rose in America and has for many years 
maintained an interest in the search for new and better varie- 
ties. In 1933 the Massachusetts Horticultural Society awarded 
Dr. McFarland the George Robert White medal of honor. He 
has long been a regular contributor to the pages of Horticulture. 


American Peony Society's Coming Meeting 

The June exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on June 22 and 23, 
will be held in co-operation with the American Peony Society. 
A number of exhibitors from distant points have already made 
entries and Professor A. P. Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., prob- 
ably will bring some of his hybrid peonies, which are con- 
sidered the finest in the country. 

The weather has been very favorable for the development 
of peonies the past few weeks and the flowers should be in 
prime condition for the show. Roses will also be featured at 
this exhibition as well as rhododendrons, azaleas, sweet peas, 
early perennials, pot plants, strawberries and early vegetables. 

The American Peony Society will hold its annual meeting 
at 8 p.m., June 22, the first day of the show, at the Copley 
Square Hotel, which has been selected as headquarters. The 
directors’ meeting will be held at 3:30 p.m. in Horticultural 
Hall on the same day. A trip to the North Shore to visit some 
of the interesting gardens has been planned for the out-of- 
town visitors. 

Mr. Winthrop H. Thurlow of West Newbury, Mass., is 
chairman of the local committee of the American Peony 
Society. The show will be open from 2 to 9 p.m. on Thursday 
and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Friday. Admission will be free. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden's Annual Report 

The 28th annual report of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
records a total attendance for the year 1938 of over 1,628,000, 
with a record week-end attendance of 56,156, or at the rate of 
about 155 persons every two minutes. Two new gates were 
constructed during the year, financed by a bequest of $10,000, 
and a beautiful memorial approach, consisting of stone seats, 
water basins, a fountain and monumental columns just inside 
the main entrance was made possible by a gift of $32,000. 
The total private funds contributed in addition to income from 
endowments was in excess of $54,000. About 56 per cent of 
the total maintenance budget was met from private funds and 
about 44 per cent from the tax budget of New York City. A 
new garden of medicinal and culinary herbs was opened to 
the public in September. 


Treasure Island Bombarded With Flowers 


Treasure Island, site of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, was bombarded from the air April 29 when six or 
seven truckloads of flowers were dropped on the fair from 
bombing planes as a feature of the Los Angeles and San Diego 
County Day. The tribute was arranged by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Floral Association and the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce with the co-operation of the Southern California 
Flower Market and the American Florists’ Exchange. Many 
kinds were used, including irises, gladioli, gypsophila, sweet 
peas, snapdragons, larkspur and marigolds, the stems having 
been cut off by Boy Scouts. 


Another Honor for Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 

Announcement is made that another honor has been con- 
ferred upon Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, at the head of the Arnold 
Arboretum and the other botanical institutions connected with 
Harvard University. A letter just received from Dr. J. A. 
Nannfeldt, Recorder, VII Internationella Botaniska Kon- 


gressen, Stockholm, Sweden, reads as follows: 

The Organizing Committee of the 7th International Botanical Congress 
in Stockholm1940, which sincerely hopes to welcome you as a member of 
the Congress, herewith begs to inform you that you have been appointed one 
of the Presidents of the Section for Taxonomy and Nomenclature. 






































New piquancy and charm—utility 
as well — in modern iron work 





OME of the foreign countries have developed a peculiar 
S way of giving a note of individuality to their gardens. 
Diminutive figures are carved to represent actual persons, 
which, when set up at a garden entrance, become immediately 
identified by those who are familiar with the townspeople. 
A different plan has been evolved in this country, one which 
has rather more latitude but which serves the same useful 
purpose. This plan involves the use of artistic markers or 
signs, many of them carrying figures in iron 
or aluminum. They give character to a 
suburban home or country place and, at the 
same time, provide a real convenience for 
those who may be hunting for a certain 
house. A popular kind is a marker bearing 
the house numbers cut out in letters in alumi- 
num or iron and fastened to a long pointed 
rod which may readily be driven into the 
ground. Such a sign may be plain or em- 
bellished with an interesting figure. 

From that point, the signs become as 
much more elaborate as may be needed to suit 
the tastes of those who are to use them. In 
many instances, the name of the owner of the place is given, 
sometimes with ornamental figures attached and sometimes 
with the name of the estate. One of the illustrations indicates 
such a sign. It carries a well-made figure outlined in metal and 
above it these words, ““The Candors Live Here.” 

It is quite natural that this idea should be expanded to serve 
other purposes. Some rather elaborate signs have been evolved 
for the guidance of visitors. One of them is illustrated here- 
with. It serves for the protection of children, reading, ‘‘Please 


home. 


Garden Signs of the Times 





To clean shoes of garden soil. 


(Left) A polite warning to motorists 


(Right) A friendly welcome to a country 


(Left) A sign to be interpreted two ways. 


(Right) Reflecting sign for the convenience 
of evening guests 


Drive Slowly.’’ Another pe 
somewhat similar sign y 
carries the words, “‘Care- od, 

ful of Our Dog.’’ Such a 

sign might well serve a HOL LYH () [ K H | [ i 
double purpose, advising ' 
Visitors to use caution in 
order to prevent running 
over the dog or being perhaps a polite adaptation of the old- 
time sign, ““‘Beware of the Dog.”’ 

The difficulty often found in locating suburban homes at 
night has been overcome with the construc- 
tion of signs which reflect the headlights of 
approaching cars. These signs have much to 
recommend them and are likely to grow in 
favor. Indeed, the whole movement is one 
which is certain to win popular approval, 
particularly as skill and good taste are being 
shown in the construction of these garden 
accessories. There is even an iron scraper 
made in the old-fashioned manner. It serves 
a useful purpose in helping to remove mud 
from garden shoes. 

Many of these markers are in the form of 
silhouettes and show to the best advantage 
when planted against a background of trees or against a build- 
ing. Some of the markers are made of aluminum and some of 
iron. 

A recent development is the appearance of markers coated 
with white enamel, which greatly changes their appearance 
while assuring their freedom from rust for several years. Those 
on which numbers are used to indicate a house number are 
likely to receive the hardest usage, but they are being made of 
malleable iron. 











Name sign to be hung from a gatepost. 








Staking Plants Is a Late June Task 


she makes them any shape she desires. She bends some in half 
for low plants and twists two together for taller ones. From 
five she fashions a stand with two rings, one above the other, 
and supported by three vertical ones for legs. 


lt must be done skillfully, however, and may 
be simplified by using proper supports 


Delphiniums, hollyhocks, and lilies should always be 

tied up. Boltonias and the Fall asters will fall all over the 
place unless they are supported. Dahlias must be staked or a 
strong wind is apt to break them off. Even peonies and bleeding 
hearts look better if they have something to hold them up, but, 
regardless of what plant it is, the support should be given as 
soon as there is sufficient growth, not after the plants have 
toppled over and been beaten down. There is nothing more 
disheartening than a garden knocked over. At the same time, 
early and proper tying adds much to the beauty of the pic- 
ture, for the plants are upright and orderly, yet show their 
natural grace. They are neither twisted nor bulging out like 
a sack of meal tied in the middle. 

Various plants need different types of stakes as a matter of 
course. Individual stems of delphiniums, hollyhocks, and 
lilies may be tied to separate bamboo canes of the proper size 
by wrapping a piece of soft twine around the stake once, then 
looping around the stem, being sure not to pull it too tight, 
and, finally, around the stake again when it can be tied with 
a square knot. The boltonias, the tall Fall asters and any other 
tall plants which grow in large clumps are best supported by 
placing three or four of the larger bamboo canes, known as 
Chinese tonkin canes, around them and encircling them with 
soft twine making certain that the twine is wrapped around 
each cane. By this method, the canes are held rigid and will 
not slip out of place if two or three tiers of twine are used 
according to the height of the plant. Dahlias and other heavy- 
stemmed plants such as tithonias need a much sturdier stake. 

For this purpose the redwood stakes measuring about one 
and one-quarter inches square and six feet long are the best 
because of their permanency. They may be used year after year 
without rotting. The important thing to remember is that the 
support must be both tall enough and strong enough to sup- 
port the plant, it must be deeply enough embedded and be 
inconspicuous. Always place the stakes in back of the plants, 
if possible, and do not force them down in the middle of a 
clump or any place where they will injure the roots. 


"Del garden contains a few plants which need support. 


Supports for Low Plants 


at staking low, bushy plants like peonies and bleeding 
hearts, several different types of supports are available. One 
of these is an adjustable wire hoop which is supported on a 
wooden stake so that the weight of the foliage will keep it 
at any height that it is set. I have used three bamboo canes, 
four feet by five-eighths inch, and one hoop of No. 8 or No. 
10 wire, according to the size of the plant. The canes are 
placed in the ground with the hoop outside when the plants 
are about eight inches high. Slip the hoop up as the plants 
grow and it will support them nicely. Paint the stakes and 
hoop a dark green. 

For heavier plants there are some with two wire rings held 
up by three stakes. These can be folded up when not in use, 
but for still larger plants one must resort to several stakes and 
twine, since the manufactured supports do not come any 
larger. Darwin and breeder tulips are sometimes supported by 
bits of twiggy brush. If properly placed, the leaves conceal 
most of the twigs and strings for tying are unnecessary. 

One woman in Wilmington, Del., solved the problem of 
how to support her plants inexpensively and how to dispose 
of the wire coat hangers that come from the cleaners at the 
same time. She turns the coat hangers into very effective plant 
stakes. With a pair of wire cutters she cuts them off just below 
the twisted part that makes the hook and with a pair of pliers 


Useful Wire Supports 


ANY persons, however, do not have the time or the desire 

to make their own supports. Excellent wire ones may 

now be procured which are light, strong, easily set in place and 

painted an inconspicuous green. Some of them have a twist that 

locks around the stem and eliminates tying. A further advan- 

tage is that they permit a gentle swaying of the plants that 

keeps them looking natural rather than artificially rigid as with 

some staking. They can be obtained in heights ranging from 
eight inches to five or six feet. 

A discussion of staking or supporting plants naturally leads 
to suitable methods of supporting or attaching vines to walls. 
There is the home method of using adhesive tape but this is 
not to be recommended because it is, at best, only temporary. 
For more permanent results there are several attachments manu- 
factured. One of these is a pliable copper wire which is im- 
bedded in a small disk of concrete which may be cemented to a 
brick, stone or concrete wall in such a manner that the wire 
may be bent over the vine, holding it securely in place. A 
modification of this is a piece of wire which has its two ends 
imbedded in concrete disks so that they may be cemented to 
a wall with one on each side of the vine. 

Another firm manufactures an iron or steel nail with a 
pliable lead prong attached to the head so that when the nail 
is driven in the crack between bricks or stones the prong may 
be bent over the vine. Still another firm advertizes a drill to 
make the holes, split shells to fit them and special nails which 
are to be driven into the shells expanding them so that they 
cannot come out of the holes. 


A Cure for Damping-Off 


EEDLING days are here, when packages are opened, their 
contents carefully sown in well-prepared beds, and guarded 
and tended until the seedlings grow into sturdy plants. Then 
comes damping-off. Within a few hours the sturdy and 
splendid plants are razed to the ground by the minute parasitic 
fungus that causes the stems to decay at the surface of the soil. 
Some of the treatments recommended are such that many 
amateurs hesitate lest they apply the cure with more disastrous 
results that the disease itself might cause. Any treatment that 
is safe, reliable, effective and easy of application is a boon to 
the harassed grower. The writer has used such a treatment most 
successfully. It can be used to sterilize the soil when the seeds 
are sown. Then, when the seedlings are growing it can be used, 
if the necessity arises. 

Stir one ounce of copper carbonate, CuCO,, dust into six 
quarts of water. After planting the seed sprinkle the solution 
over the seed bed at the rate of one quart per square foot of 
soil. If the soil is still too dry for germination, the bed can be 
wet thoroughly with water. 

If the plants are already growing and it seems advisable to 
safeguard against the fungus, apply the solution at the rate of 
one pint to each five feet of row. This treatment may be re- 
peated if and when necessary. 

The beauty of this treatment is its simplicity and its effec- 
tiveness. The copper carbonate may be purchased in ounce 
packages from any druggist. The solution can be made and 
applied with ease, neatness and dispatch. 

—Thomas Finley Martin. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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OTORING through Connecticut, I always notice the 
beautiful work done by the state landscape department 
in planting the roadsides. In many cases where sharp curves 
have been eliminated and the road straightened, the old curve 
has been kept and the strip between it and the new road is 
planted very successfully. Then there is a picnic table, and 
sometimes a spring where motorists can stop and eat their 
lunch. Each time I drive through Connecticut, I am struck by 
the fact that that state is ahead of many other states in this 
respect. 

I am sorry, however, to notice, too, what seems to be the 
misuse of foreign plant material. It seems to me that plants 
from Europe and China and plants of garden origin belong 
primarily in our gardens and in our better kept parks. We all 
know the importance of foreign plants in our gardens. Most 
of them, however, do not seem suitable along a New England 
country road, as do such things as our native ferns, our wild 
grape or our woodbine and the various native junipers and 
laurel and azaleas, pines, hemlocks, oaks, dogwoods, shad 
bush, viburnum and a host of other native plants. 

Sometimes I wish that each state and section would appre- 
ciate its own native plants more and use them on the high- 
ways. In the Carolina mountains, for instance, the roads could 
be planted with flame azalea and Carolina rhododendron; in 
our Middle West, with the crabapple; and the whole length 
of the Atlantic seaboard, from Boston to the Carolinas, with 
dogwood and shadbush. 

In New England, the list of plants that are available for such 
use is smaller than in the milder regions, yet I can think of 
nothing finer that can be done in any section than could be 
done in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and at least 
the southern parts of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
with the use of mountain laurel, Azalea nudiflora and native 
junipers, native yew, viburnums, and, in wet places, pussy- 
willows and native irises. 

Perhaps a great drive by the garden club federations in 
these states would be necessary to popularize plantings of this 
kind, because it requires an active and imaginative sponsor to 
get the idea into people's minds. 

In many places it really is not necessary to plant at all, but 
merely to prevent the things from being cut or stolen. In other 
places, planting is necessary on cuts or fills, but in the main 
it need not be so elaborate in its scope or have as expensive a 
set-up for planting and care as is the case in Connecticut. 
The work done there, splendid as it is, occasionally gets the 
appearance of being too much manicured to be suitable in 
wild locations. 

The highways of the future are being very well depicted 
at the World’s Fair both in the perisphere and in the General 
Motors exhibit. The scale at which these highways are seen 
is too small to permit of much suggestion of planting, but 
the glimpse of the future that the whole panorama gives is 
inspiring to all those who love the beauty of our native 
country. It is to be hoped that those who see it will take back 
to their homes both a vision of and an enthusiasm for im- 
provements of the highways near them. 


AM interested to learn that a memorial is to be erected in 

Baltimore, Md., to the late John Cook, whose name is 
familiar to every rose grower. Perhaps Mr. Cook’s fame rests 
on Radiance more than upon any other rose, but several im- 
portant kinds came from his hands. The memorial is to take 
the form of a rose garden in Druid Hill Park. It will be known 
as the John Cook Memorial Rose Garden and an appropriate 
bronze tablet will be erected. It is interesting to learn too, 





that a section of the park will be devoted to growing the 
Radiance rose. This whole project is being sponsored by the 
Florist Club of Baltimore, which organization is, it seems to 
me, an honor to Baltimore as well as the memory of Mr. Cook. 





HEAR good words about the new campanula Summer Skies. 

It originated in Vermont, if I am not mistaken, and is, of 
course, a variety of Campanula persicifolia. Summer Skies 
bears on its slender stems cup and saucer-like blooms with a 
delicate poise which gives the flower a delightfully airy look. 
Its color scheme cannot be better described than by the name 
which it bears. White blossoms are so suffused with azure blue, 
you'd think perhaps the “‘sky let fall that flower from its 
cerulean wall.” 

This campanula has heavy dark green foliage and grows to 
a height of two to three feet. It blooms from the last of June 
to the middle of July, I understand, depending entirely upon 
the season, and its flowers may be used for all kinds of cut 
flower decorations as they stand up so well. 

Summer Skies should be easily grown in the average garden 
soil with proper drainage, but, of course, the plants should be 
divided every second or third year, depending upon soil condi- 
tions. 


WO charming shrubs which bloom in my garden each 

Spring are delightful reminders of my old friend, the late 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, who introduced them through the 
Arnold Arboretum. One is Neillia sinensis, which is in bloom 
as this is written and which elicits exclamations of wonder 
from all who see it. Dr. McFarland has sung the praises of this 
shrub in times past through the pages of Horticulture, but I 
wish to emphasize the fact that it is one of the best of the lesser 
known shrubs for amateur gardens. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis comes a little later but is equally desir- 





—Photograph by krank A. Waugh 
Kolkwitzia amabilis has been well named the “‘beauty bush.”’ 
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able. The plant may be less graceful in habit and grows much 
larger, but it is covered with a bewildering profusion of lovely 
flowers, somewhat resembling those of the old-fashioned 
weigela, or diervilla, as it is now called. Dr. Wilson was well 
justified in giving it the common name of “‘beauty bush.”’ It 
is interesting to learn that Dr. Wilson never saw this plant in 
bloom before it flowered in this country. He brought it back 
from China because he recognized the fact that the plant would 
be new to western gardeners. He was gambling on its value. 
His amazement and delight when it came into bloom may, 
therefore, be well imagined. 


| Plead! little while I get a letter which seems to nullify all 
that I have been taught about certain plants. Now, I have 
one from Mrs. Charles Pestell of West Medford, Mass., about 
a poinsettia which manifested remarkable staying powers this 
year. This plant was purchased in December, was in good 
blooming condition at Christmas and kept on flowering stead- 
ily until Easter. As a matter of fact, it was in good condition 
on Easter Sunday, according to Mrs. Pestell’s letter. This letter 
was dated April 21, at which time she wrote the flowers were 
just dropping off. This, of course, is entirely contrary to poin- 
settia tradition. How it came about is something which I 
leave for a wiser head to determine. Perhaps Mrs. Pestell has 
a sport which, if propagated from, would give a race of 
poinsettias blooming over a much longer period than those 
which have grown in the past. What a boon this would be! 


NOTE in the News Letter of the Arizona Garden Club 
Federation, that Tombstone’s famous Lady Banksia rose 
has bloomed again. About the middle of April it was in full 
flower, bearing thousands of white blossoms and covering an 
area of at least 2,750 square feet. This rose is about 50 years 
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old and is believed to be the largest in the world. The trunk 
alone is 40 inches in diameter. Its branches, supported by 50 
posts, can easily shelter 150 persons seated around tables in the 
patio which it covers. 

According to tradition, this one grew from a spray thrown 
away by Lotta Crabtree after a performance of ‘‘Carmen”’ in 
the old Bird Cage Theater. Many wedding ceremonies have 
been held under it. It is found in the patio of the Rose Tree Inn. 


HE great amount of attention which has been given 

trilliums in the pages of Horticulture of late indicates that 
interest in wild flowers remains unabated. It is rather unfor- 
tunate, however, that the emphasis should be placed on 
trilliums alone, even though they be double. For that reason, 
I want to say a word about some remarkable gentians which 
came to my desk last Fall. They were grown by Mrs. James 
Dean of Brookline, Mass., at her Summer home in Cohasset, 
Mass. Mrs. Dean is a member of the Cohasset Garden Club 
and has made a study of gentians. She tells me that when she 
planted the gentians in question, she used humus very freely. 
She planted them in a fairly shady place and feels that these 
two facts had much to do with her success. Their size and 
beauty were such that I feel they could not be overlooked. 
Incidentally, those who take up gentian growing as a hobby 
become enthralled with it. 


OME time ago, a letter from Mr. Richardson Wright was 

published in Horticulture. In this letter Mr. Wright spoke 

of ‘‘Buxom Bouquets”’ in relation to flower shows. It appears 

that this suggestion has been taken very seriously, for I find 

the Katrina Trask Garden Club of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 

making a class for “‘Buxom Bouquets as suggested by Mr. 
Richardson Wright”’ for its June 15 show. 


The Crepe-Myrtle, Darling of the South 





Crepe-myrtle produces large fowering heads, pink, blush 
or white, in great profusion. 


among the most highly prized of the many shrubby plants 

that grow in southern gardens. Although a native of Asia, 
Australia, the Philippines and New Guinea, it is completely at 
home in this country and is hardy as far north as Baltimore 
and St. Louis. It can be grown much farther North, in many 
instances as far as Long Island, if treated as are the buddleias, 
and cut back each year. 

The crepe-myrtle is without a peer as a strong-growing 
shrub or small tree. It grows 10 to 35 feet in height, is de- 
ciduous and extremely easy of cultivation. The flowers may 
be bright pink, blush, white or even purplish and are borne in 
great profusion. If cut back, old plants throw out fresh growth 
and the quantity of bloom is greatly increased—it will often 
bloom as much as three months at a time. 

As a greenhouse plant it is excellent, doing very well in a 
tub in a cool house. It demands no special soil or care. If it is 
cut back, it will bloom two or three times a year. The plants 
may also be lifted in the Fall, carried over Winter in the cellar 
and planted out again in the Spring, while the roots will often 
survive the Winter out-of-doors, if well protected. 

Propagation is also simple. It will flower the first year from 
seed, if sown in boxes in the Fall and not allowed to dry out. 
Cuttings of well-ripened wood will also produce blooming 
plants in a short time. 

Norfolk, Va., which has always been proud of its crepe- 
myrtles, is planning to greatly extend its plantings of these 
trees. Indeed, it is hoped that they will rival the cherry trees 
of Washington in color and beauty. The particular advantage 
in growing crepe-myrtle lies in the fact that the flowers come 
in July and August, a time when very few trees and shrubs are 
in bloom. Another advantage which crepe-myrtle has is found 
in the tenacious character of its blooms. The flowers will often 
remain on the same plant for almost 100 days. 


|’ IS not strange that crepe-myrtle, Lagerstreemia indica, is 
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Hybrid Tea Rose Goes Astray 


EAR EDITOR—Can the rose mate with the blackberry? 
It appears so. Some years ago, a neighbor bought a bill 
of roses from a responsible nursery. They came in good con- 
dition, have given satisfaction, and behaved themselves as good 
roses should, until one of them ‘went astray’’ this Spring. 
My neighbor does not remember the name, but the rose is a 
deep pink tea—bloomed well and normally last year. Has 
not been pruned in over twelve months. One cane which 
carried normal blooms last year, has made plenty of new 
wood but with no sign of inflorescence except on one new 
growth shoot. 

This strange blooming is a long spike with five shorter 
side spikes, each bearing white, fragrant flowerlets, much like 
the blackberry, but the petals are somewhat shorter and 
broader, making the individual flower a little smaller and 
fuller. The whole forms a cone-shaped cluster, approximately 
nine inches long by five at the base. The other canes of the 
bush are bearing normal roses. 

Is it possible that, generations back, a rose was fertilized by 
a blackberry, this strain remaining recessive until today? If 
not, what is the cause? 


Grannis, Ark. —Laura Dean Cole. 


The Mud Dauber as a Friend 
EAR EDITOR—The mud dauber must be a friend if we 


consider the great number of injurious insects it gets rid 
of during the Summer months. I had not given this wasp 
much attention until I read the article, ‘“Why Trap Wasps?” 
by Carl Grant Wilson in Horticulture, August 15, 1938. That 
turned my thoughts to this indefatigable mud builder. 

The next day I happened to be present when a vacant 
building was being prepared for storage and saw seven bushel 
baskets of mud dauber ‘‘apartments’”’ carried out from ceilings 
and dark corners. These ‘““‘homes’ were many-roomed and 
every room was filled with larve and sustenance in the form 
of some kind of injurious insect. There must have been thou- 
sands of insects impaled for this use. 

This wasp is really a gentle, inoffensive fellow and will 
never bother one in any way. It seems he cannot give away a 
moment of his precious time. As a workman he is beyond 
compare, from the carrying of tiny balls of mud and their 
placement to their careful smoothing out and the loud buzzing 
sound which shows the end of the job. 

I have watched this process with an interest too great to 
be foregone even when busy. I think the wasps that dig holes 
in the soil to bury their food are sand wasps, likewise inof- 
fensive laborers imbued with the idea of work from the 
moment of their emerging from their oblong cells. 

—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 


Likes Trowels With Long Handles 


EAR EDITOR—In the discussions of the garden trowel 
and its use, there is one factor that saves four inches of 
backache if adopted. We have many trowels in use, but the 
ones almost always chosen are those with the handle length- 
ened to make the implement 16 inches over-all. The handle 
of a wornout broom can be made to fit perfectly, and the 
value to all is obvious, especially when backache counts even 
in a small job, and particularly when one sees a stray weed in 
passing—no need to stoop. I have not seen this suggestion 
mentioned in any of the replies. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. —E. O. Orpet. 


Another Good Word for Weeds 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in the ‘‘Defense of 
Flowers Called Weeds’’ by Mary Louise Hellings. The 
best definition I have seen is ‘‘Any plant that persists in grow- 
ing where it is not wanted.’ Bachelor's buttons, petunias and 
johnny-jump-ups are weeds in my vegetable garden. Yet, the 
little johnny-jump-ups look up and smile, their faces wet 
with dew when I rise at daybreak to putter in the garden 
before going to work. I let some stay knowing that their life is 
short and that they will die when the weather is dry and the 
sun hot, but not until they have dropped seed that will grow 
in the Fall after the vegetables are harvested. These ‘‘weeds”’ 
are just right to fill the boxes in my unheated, glassed-in 
piazza where they bloom most of the Winter even though the 
soil freezes solid. Of course, on warm days when the soil thaws 
out they must be fed liquid food, for the food-forming bacteria 
refuse to work when the soil is too cold. 

The dandelion is a weed in the lawn. Yet, as a vegetable it 
is good in a salad or cooked for greens and is better than 
spinach. 

Moneywort or creeping Charlie, creeping veronica and 
mints are weeds in a lawn but make a good lawn substitute 
where grass will not grow. Yes, most plants are useful in 
their places. 

My father said that weeds are a blessing to many. They 
would never cultivate their crops were they not endangered by 
weeds. In killing the weeds air gets into the soil, plant food is 
made available and crops grow. 

—H. D. Hemenway. 
Holden, Mass. 


A Trillium Bloom With 22 Petals 
EAR EDITOR—I have been very much interested in 


reading the various letters about double trilltums which 
have appeared in recent numbers of Horticulture. About ten 
years ago a stranger came into our garden one morning and 
handed Dr. Burlingham a single bulb of Trillium grandi- 
florum flora plena bearing a single flower. We thought then 
that it was the most beautiful wilding we had ever seen. It 
had 12 snowy white petals and looked somewhat like a 
gardenia, as Mr. J. H. McFarland described it. Since then it 
has bloomed each year with no appreciable difference except 
an increase in the number of petals. Year before last, I counted 
18 petals. Last year, to our amazement and delight, it bore two 
unusually large flowers, one with 18 petals and the other with 
22 petals. I wonder if anyone knows how to propagate this 
rare beauty. Except for the two flowers growing out of the 
single original bulb, it is just as it was ten years ago. 

Two years ago Dr. Burlingham took it to New York and 
exhibited it at the flower show of the American Rock Garden 
Society at the Museum of Natural History, where it created a 
sensation and won a special award—a well-deserved tribute to 
this incomparable wilding. 

—Mrs. James P. Burlingham. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Another Suggestion About Sparrows 

EAR EDITOR—A few weeks ago a contributor referred 

to the difficulty of keeping sparrows off the feeding 
board. It has been my experience that if bread crumbs are scat- 
tered on the ground six or eight feet away, the sparrows will 
eat the crumbs and leave the feeding board alone. 
—Nell J. Yeomans. 

Danville, Ill. 





















One Year, in advance, 











“Unless my palm can press the soil, 
Unless my hand can pull the weed, 

Unless my brow is damp with toil, 

The garden is not mine indeed.” 
—Charlotte Blake Loring. 





Tulips as Seen in Roman Gardens 


R. J. Horace McFarland’s article on the newer tulips, pub- 
lished some time ago, was very interesting to one who 
loves these beautiful flowers, and most useful in its descrip- 
tions of new varieties. If permitted, I would like to add a few 
other names, seen in Roman gardens last Spring, or at the 
May flower show of the “‘Amici dei Fiori’ in Rome, when the 
two firms of C. G. Van Tubergen and P. De Jager sent a 
magnificent collection of tulips by air from Holland. Some of 
these tulips surpassed in size, height and clear coloring any- 
thing seen before. 

There were several very large pure yellows — Yellow 
Cloud, Adelgar, Adriani, Ada Finch and Santiago, all with 
yellow hearts and anthers, and others, Marian Voorhees, 
Acusha and a name which looked like Stanja, of a much 
deeper yellow; indeed, Acusha is the deepest shade possible. 

Its name does not describe White Ensign very well, for this 
variety is pale ivory with an absinthe tinge, an enormous 
flower of curved chalice shape, which grew more beautiful 
every day, and would be more valuable to use than any snow 
white tulip. 

Another huge flower was Jersey Beauty, yellow buff, with 
the inside of the petals flushed rosy orange, and black anthers 
—a truly gorgeous flower. 

Nausicaa is warm orange and rose, fading to a pale soft 
shade which is an admirable foil to King Lear, a subdued and 
attractive chestnut brown. Hubert is rich brown-red, a chest- 
nut blend, and John Riding is pale havana, with a slight 
rose flesh. Alice Keith is a shade warmer and deeper than 
Cherbourg, a beautiful breeder of warm plum and apricot, 
edged pale bronze. 

Two perfect tulips to use with the rose-red breeders like 
Indian Chief or Copernicus are Buff Beauty and Roxy, very 
similar and equally alluring, pale buff and flesh pink, a new 
tone in late tulips. 

All of the above have exceptionally big flowers on tall stems. 
Size alone kas no claim to especial admiration, but when to 
size is added fine shape, stout stems, and solid substance which 
preserves the pure color in wind and rain, one is bound to 
notice the great advance in modern tulips. 

Another very large flower is Ambrosia, one of four tulips 
the rich and glowing orange-rosy tone of which adds a new 
note of color. It is hard to return to the cold lilac pinks after 
seeing the brilliant glow of Ambrosia, Dido, Wilberforce and 
Mona Lisa; this last, especially vivid, has very long “‘lily’’ 
petals curved in a most graceful manner. 

There are several new breeders in the sombre and dull 
shades; Jessy is very tall and solid, a softer and more pleasing 
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Louis XIV, pale havana and plum; Lady Bird is beautiful, 
somewhat similar in color to Jessy, edged pale bronze, and 
is well set off when planted with the soft gold and tan blend 
of Rapallo. Richard Trotter is a rich combination of rose- 
wood, coffee and bronze. Hercules, Kea, Cunara and Crusader 
are all huge flowers of rather sombre color. 

A delightful tulip, not very tall, is Orange and Lemon, 
rich primrose yellow edged with orange, which gradually 
suffuses the whole flower, until it ends a warm flesh color. 
It is a very pretty shade, and makes an unusual combination 
with Rapallo, Creation and Brocade, which are varying shades 
of gold, orange and buff. 

There are innumerable other fine new tulips, too many to 
describe here; perhaps the greatest advance has been made in 
the warm pinks, reds, pure yellows of varying intensity and 
the orange blends, while the lilacs and purple show no marked 
improvement over existing varieties. 

In Rome, where the possibility of flowers in Summer is 
very limited, we often leave the tulips in the ground, as they 
ripen better than when lifted, and there is no need to remove 
them for Summer bedding flowers. I planted some cream and 
pale yellow eschscholtzia in the long tulip walk, and the 
effect was delightful. The first flowers harmonized very well 
with the rich colors of the tulips, and later, when the drying 
leaves would have been an eyesore, the light and graceful 
foliage of the eschscholtzia covered everything and the borders 
continued in flower. 


Rome, Italy. —A Roman Reader. 


St. Louis Children Plant Trees 


STRANGER visiting St. Louis, Mo., on April 14 of this 
year would have been surprised to see that each child 
returning home from school was carrying, in addition to his 
books, a sapling, two to three feet in length. His interest would 
have been further aroused if he could have seen the care with 
which the young trees were planted in yards at home, or could 
have heard the earnestness with which parents were lectured 
on the importance of trees. 

If the visitor had read the newspapers, he would have found 
that a citizen of St. Louis, Mr. John S. Swift, had given 
110,000 young Chinese elms to children of the city’s public, 
Catholic, and Lutheran grade schools. Although given in 
observance of Arbor Day, the trees were distributed one week 
later because April 7 was Good Friday. 

About ten days before this date, teachers had begun giving 
lessons on the value and beauty of trees. A four-page leaflet 
containing detailed instruction on their planting and care was 
also given to each school child. In the leaflet, was a letter to the 
children from Mr. Swift in which he urged them to take care 
of their trees and promised to give more trees next year if this 
year’s project proved successful. Several school mothers’ clubs 
have offered rewards to children whose trees are doing well 
at the end of one, five and ten year periods. 

In most of the schools, the distribution of the trees to the 
children was marked by planting ceremonies in the school 
yards. There were songs, poems, and recitations on the Arbor 
Day theme, as well as demonstration plantings to show the 
youngsters how to go about setting out their trees. 

At the same time, to give the occasion city-wide recognition, 
ceremonial tree plantings were held in three public parks, and 
attended by representatives of the mayor, the city forester, the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Education, and parochial school groups. Music for 
these ceremonies was supplied by choruses and drum and bugle 
corps from neighboring schools. 

Mr. Swift, who is president of a printing company, has said 
that he gave the trees “‘in the hope that the boys and girls of 


St. Louis will become more tree-minded and will more fully 
appreciate the worth of trees to the home, the city, and its 
people.”’ 

















Journalistic Ventures of Men’s Garden Clubs 


Unique little home-made papers 
filled with witticisms and wisdom 


in every state in the Union, for the rapidity with which 

this movement has spread is remarkable, although it has 
gone on so quietly that the general public knows little about it. 
Individual clubs have been followed by federations which are 
becoming very active. The first state organization was formed 
in Illinois in the Spring of 1938. This federation now has 
clubs in Chicago, Aurora, Danville, Evanston, Elgin, Elm- 
hurst, Highland Park and Mt. Carmel, with a total member- 
ship of about 500. State organizations are about to be formed 
in Ohio and Georgia, and plans are being made for a Pacific 
Coast section. 

The annual convention will be held on July 13, 14 and 15 
at Elmhurst College in Elmhurst, IIl., and there will be a long 
list of speakers, as well as tours to commercial greenhouses, 
Garfield Park, Vaughan’s trial gardens and the Morton 
Arboretum. Arrangements have been made for the use of the 
dormitories at the college at very low rates. 

Another and very interesting development has followed the 
extension of the men’s garden club movement. This develop- 
ment has taken the form of a special type of literature. Many 
of the garden clubs confined to men have already begun pub- 
lishing mimeographed magazines for the benefit of their mem- 
bers. They are very much alike—informal, breezy and some- 
times heretical. The names are characteristic. The publication 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Elmhurst, IIll., for example, is 
known as ‘““The Earthworm.”’ It is 


[' IS expected that men’s garden clubs will soon be found 


stanzas of well written verse, sometimes humorous and some- 


times less so. The following is very much to the point. It is 
called 


THE VANISHING TROWEL 


I'd get lots more done in my garden each day 

If the trowel I am using did not have a way 

Of sneaking ‘neath weeds or ‘neath foliage around 
And hiding away where it cannot be found. 


If I am transplanting and lay the trowel by— 
It’s vanished, it’s gone, in the wink of an eye, 
And while I am hunting and while it is shirking, 
I lose several minutes, when I could be working. 


I finish the planting and lay it aside. 

And promptly it scuttles off somewhere to hide, 
And when it is needed again, it has quite 
Completely removed itself out of my sight. 


I've painted them red and I've painted them green, 
I’ve painted them yellow with blue in between, 
And still when I lay them down anywhere near 
They fade in the landscape and quite disappear. 


Oh give me a trowel so equipped that it will 
Emit from its hiding a whistling shrill, 

Oh give me a trowel, when it strays from the bag, 
That will fire off a gun and will run up a flag. 


And then I'll work long in the rain and the sun 
And never be forced to give way to a scowl 
When I have to stop working and hunt for the trowel. 


A particularly interesting paragraph in the ‘Practical Gar- 
dener’’ reads as follows: 


Many Portland amateur alpine specialists are finding that growing speci- 
mens in pots sunk in a frame of sand, or in the alpine greenhouse, is better 
than in outside rockeries. Control of soil and other factors in the cultivation 
of alpines may be regulated with much greater success if each plant is in its 
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one of the oldest, the current volume 
being No. 6. The writers are lively 
local men, who express their ideas 
without fear or favor. As a matter of 


Is This Editor Wrong? 


The editor of Horticulture has 


Syracuse, N. Y., publishes ‘‘The 
Spreader.” A special holiday number 
is the one at hand as this is written 
and in it is found this excellent toast: 


fact, however, little space is given to 
airy persiflage. Most of the material 
is good, practical information writ- 
ten from a working amateur’s view- 
point. 

The Men’s Garden Club of 
Aurora, Ill., publishes ““The Dig- 
ger,” now in its fourth volume. 
Here, too, a bit of spice is mixed 
with solid information. For exam- 
ple, ‘“We hear that Mike is crossing 
sword grass with his blue grass this 
year. He plans to produce a hybrid 
grass so that, when the wind blows, 
the grass will cut itself.’’ Particularly 
useful is a review of articles in the 
general magazines. 

Jumping to Cleveland, Ohio, we 
find a little publication on green 
paper called ‘“The Spade.” It is pub- 
lished monthly by the Business 
Men’s Garden Club and presents its 





been working with spades and 
spading forks for more years than 
he likes to remember. Now, at 
long last, he has come to the 
opinion that the long-handled 
shovel is the gardener’s one in- 
dispensable tool. He would not 
be disturbed if his spading fork 
should disappear, but the loss of 
his long-handled shovel would be 
considered an irretrievable blow. 
There will be new garden 
books to reward the six members 
of men’s garden clubs who send 
in the best papers discussing this 
question. In addition, the writer 
of the No. 1 letter will receive 
a cash award of $10.00. This 
editor will not be one of the 
judges; he might be biased. 


Peace on earth, good will toward men, 

Death to aphids, perdition to black spot, 

And a very Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year to you all. 


The editor urges members to at- 
tend the birthday banquet by saying, 
| ‘Don’t let blizzards, cold, wives or 
| anything else keep you away.”’ In- 
| cidentally, this club has a very com- 
plete constitution which might well 
be taken as a model by similar clubs. 

The Men’s Garden Club of St. 
Louis, Mo., has not yet adopted a 
special name for its publication. It 
simply calls it a bulletin, but it con- 
tains much interesting and valuable 
information. In one number, for ex- 
ample, Mr. A. R. Zahorsky pub- 
lishes a list of iris varieties by means 
of which flowers may be enjoyed 
from January 15 through almost 











every week until June 10. The very 
earliest is Iris stylosa, which in St. 


information in short, pithy paragraphs. It even accepts a few 
advertisements and makes notes of coming events. 

Portland, Ore., is publishing the first volume of its little 
paper, having issued five or six numbers. It is called merely 
‘Practical Gardener.”” The editor speaks with enthusiasm of 
the great number of books on gardening to be found in the 
public library at 10th and Yamhill Streets in Portland and 
chides Portlanders with being inexcusably ignorant of this aid 
to the average gardener. 

This particular paper seems to have a poet on its staff in the 
person of Dean Collins, for every issue is opened with several 


Louis can be given pot culture or grown in a frame. T wo species 
are given as flowering in March, J. reticulata and I. atroviolacea. 
The latter is a bearded iris, red-purple in color, which likes a 
neutral soil. April 1 brings various dwarf irises, such as Spring 
Skies, Jean Siret and Glee, to be followed later by the pogo- 
cyclus group with Zwannenburg and Lady Lilford. The kinds 
listed from then on are, of course, reasonably well known. 
Men’s garden clubs are now located in Akron, Ohio, 
Athens, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., Aurora, IIl., Chicago, III., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Danville, Ill., Elgin, I1l., Elmhurst, Ill., Evans- 
ton, Ill., Fayetteville, W. Va., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Highland 
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Park, Ill., Jackson, Mich., Jewett, Ohio, Lancaster, Pa., 
Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Mt. Carmel, IIl., New Orleans, 
La., Portland, Ore., Savannah, Ga., Sonora, Calif., St. Louis, 
Mo., Syracuse, N. Y. and Westfield, N. J. 

Although the coming convention at Elmhurst will be con- 
ducted by men’s garden clubs, the ladies will not be overlooked. 
A dinner and party are being arranged for them in the Elm- 
hurst Country Club at 6 p.m. on Thursday, July 13. The 
men wiil elect their officers at the morning session Friday, 
July 14, in the college auditorium, but ladies will be present 
at the luncheon to be served at 1 p.m. and another garden 
party for the ladies will follow at 3 p.m. 

The men will have their annual dinner at 7 p.m. on Friday 
at the Elmhurst Country Club, the chief speaker being Pro- 
fessor H. B. Dorner of Illinois University, who will discuss 
‘Flower Gardening of Today.”’ 

It is understood that the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
will soon issue a year book, in which there will be a complete 
history of the movement. Such a history will take its place as 
an important part of the horticultural history of America. 


The Chinese Pygmy Waterlily 


HE note on Nymphaea tetragona, the pygmy waterlily, in 

the March | Horticulture contains several inaccuracies, due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Mr. Waugh’s dealer has supplied him 
with mis-named stock. N. tetragona does not have blooms 
“three to six inches in diameter,’’ nor does it come in colors 
“from pale pink to a rich dark red.”’ 

Nymphea tetragona, popularly known as the Chinese 
pygmy waterlily, is the smallest nymphza in cultivation. 
Under average culture the flowers are about two inches across 
—sometimes smaller and sometimes a little larger, but never 
anything like six inches in diameter. They are white with 
yellow stamens. The plant is hardy and comes rather easily 
from seed. In fact, I believe there is no other means of propa- 
gation, as the crowns produce no offsets. This is a splendid 
little lily for shallow water in tubs and miniature pools, but 
it will not survive when planted close to the strong-growing 
nymphzas. 

Better known than the type is the yellow pygmy, N. tetra- 
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gona var. helvola, shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Thought to be a hybrid between N. tetragona and our wild 
species found in Florida, N. flava, it has the dwarf habit of 
the former and soft yellow color of the latter. It grows easily, 
flowers freely and multiplies rather rapidly. 

These are the only tetragona lilies offered by the aquatic 
nurseries. From the description he gives, Mr. Waugh appar- 
ently has some of the Laydeker hybrids, produced by the 
famous French hybridizer, Marliac. It is probable that they 
contain blood of N. tetragona. Although not so small as the 
true pygmy waterlilies, they are dwarf or semi-dwarf in 
growth and come in a good color range from white through 
pink to deep crimson. They are excellent for small pools. One 
prominent American dealer catalogues them as butterfly water- 
lilies (not to be confused with butterfly lily, hedychium which 
is a tender bog plant sometimes used in pools). 

—S. Y. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Root Aphids and Ants 


AST year a chrysanthemum plant was suddenly afflicted 
with day wilting. When it was pulled up the trouble was 
found to be root aphids. Since we always associate aphids with 
ants, we started treating all plants where ants were present and 
had no further aphid trouble. 

The treatment consisted of scooping out a saucer-shaped 
depression about the plant into which was poured a teaspoon- 
ful of pyrethrum-rotenone spray mixture in one-half pint of 
water. After this had disappeared a second half pint of water 
was added to drive the spray further into the ground. When 
the soil was replaced, the treatment was concluded. Apparently 
both the ants and aphids were destroyed and there was no evi- 
dence of injury to the plants. 

This Spring several colonies of large black ants were de- 
stroyed by filling the burrows with the same concentration of 
the spray mixture. Some of these were in the lawn and some 
in the perennial border. Neither the grass nor the perennials 
were injured although the ants were destroyed. 

—Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 





The Chinese pygmy waterlily, the smallest Nymphea in cultivation. 
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Garden Making From Every Angle 


A unique book bound in such a way that addi- 
tional pages may be added from time to time 


information has ever been assembled before between covers 

as is to be found in the book which the author quaintly 
calls ‘Garden Magic.’’* In a way, the title is misleading, be- 
cause it seems to suggest some hocus pocus for making plants 
grow. In another way, it is not inappropriate, for it describes 
many methods by which garden operations can be simplified 
and made less difficult. 

The author has an interesting way of summing up different 
chapters. Here is what he has to say about planning a resi- 
dential property: 

1. Draw a sketch and scale. 

2. Locate the house and garage and permanent features. Give these matters 

in detail, showing the measurements in scale. 

3. Trees should be marked, showing the approximate spread of the foliage, 
the approximate path of the shades thrown by them. 

Locate the walks, drives and fences. 

Decide what views in the neighborhood you wish to screen out and 
plan for that planting. 

Try to arrange for an easy entrance to your garden from the house and 
a handy place for the storage of tools and equipment. 

Mark the spots where shady plants will grow and those where sun- 
loving plants are needed. 

Take pictures of your house from various sides. Study these pictures and 
visualize how your planting will look in relation to your house. 
Determine the kind of garden features you are going to have, whether 
formal or informal. 

The author believes that grading should be given careful 
attention. If a house is set high, there should be a gradual 
slope to the street, he says, rather than a series 
of terraces. His argument is that a gradual 
leading of the eye from the house itself to 
the street lowers the apparent height. He 
points out, however, that some persons pre- 
fer a rolling grade to an even one, which 
means that it should curve a few inches above 
the line and then be hollowed out a few 
inches below the line, these curves being ap- 
proximately the same length. A long mound 
near the top and a short curve at the bottom 
is less satisfactory than well balanced curves. 
Steep grades are advised against because of 
the difficulty in growing grass upon them. 
He says that a rise of one foot in four is as 
steep as one may have in a thoroughly suc- 
cessful lawn. 

The statement is made that grass should 
be rolled just once or, at the most, twice each 
year, not for the purpose of smoothing out 
the lawn but to push the grass roots back 
into contact with the soil after heaving due 
to frosts. Care must be taken, however, not 
to do this work while the ground is still wet, 
for then the grass roots will be smothered by excluding the air. 

High cutting in warm weather is advocated, because high 
cutting shades the grass roots and keeps the soil cool. This plan 
also helps to keep crab grass in check for this weed will not 
germinate even in semi-shade. It is important, however, that 
matted grass clippings be raked up, for if they are left, they 
will cause the grass underneath to turn brown. Crab grass is 
an annual but spreads rapidly after it starts to grow. If it be- 
comes very widespread, it may be kilied out, the author says, 
by covering the lawn with tar paper fastened down tightly at 
the sides. The statement is made that ten days usually kills it 
out in hot weather. The rest of the lawn will be made brown 
and perhaps killed, too, but it will almost certainly start again 


|: IS doubtful if as great an amount of miscellaneous garden 
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FROM THE AIR— 


GIVE OFF WATER AND 
OXYGEN. 





*“The Book of Garden Magic,” by Roy E. Biles. Published by The 
Garden Aid Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $3.50. 
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ABSORB CARBONIC ACID GAS 


UPPER PART OF LEAVES 


from the roots if well watered. The earlier this work can be 
done, the better. If moss appears on the lawn, it is almost cer- 
tainly due to lack of fertility. 

Much attention is given to trees and shrubs, both as to kinds 
to plant and their care. Mr. Biles says: 


Temper your shears with brains; do not just lop off a few outer branches. 
The neglected shrub may seem to be a hopeless mass of branches but proceed 
gradually. Reach into the bush and remove first all dead wood. This may 
be done at any season. Then cut off some of the oldest branches. Always keep 
some of the old wood and yet have new shoots coming from the bottom in 
the center as well as on the outside. This means that the trimming must 
admit light and air to the center of the plant. 


The usual directions are given, of course, for pruning shrubs 
only after they have flowered. Plants to be trimmed in late 
June or July include the following: 


White Fringe-tree: shorten the stray roots. 
Dogwood: remove old wood. 

Japanese quince: trim to preserve form. 

Deutzia: trim sparingly. 

Forsythia: trim severely up to the tenth of July. 
Kerria: remove dead wood. 

Spirea Van Houttei: remove old wood. 
Weigelia: trim sparingly. 

Lilac: remove the oldest wood. 

Tamarix (early flowering) : prune severely. 


It is rather unfortunate that the author has used only com- 
mon names in many instances, while in other places only 
botanical names are used. The name ‘“‘bridal wreath’’ for 
example means Spirea van houttei to some and S. prunifolia to 
others. In his list of berried shrubs by colors, he has fortu- 
nately given both common and botanical names. 
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Diagram showing how plants use water. 


In his discussion of bulbs, the author points out that most 
tulips have a comparatively short life and that late varieties 
must be lifted every two or three years, the poor bulbs being 
discarded. If flower beds are being used, it is desirable to lift 
the bulbs each year, planting them close together in some 
secluded spot until they have ripened their foliage and then 
storing them in a cool cellar to dry. The reader is advised to 
retain only the large bulbs, although the smaller ones may be 
planted in nursery beds, where they will reach blooming size 
in two or three years. The fact is pointed out that tulips need 
especially good drainage and like a sunny location, although 
parrot tulips will stand some shade. 

The lifting of hyacinths after the foliage has ripened is also 
advocated, all sorts of small bulbs being rejected and the 
sound ones stored in a cool place until Fall. Planting should be 
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Don’t Be “PENNY-WISE”— 


Your shade trees are an in- 
vestment in good living. 


Long before the disastrous 
September hurricane New 
Englanders had learned to 
spare the axe —to spray the 
tree—to prune the limb cleanly 
and dress the wound carefully 
— to watch over and guard 
with vigilance their natural 
birthright of wooded acres and 
beautiful specimen trees. 





Spraying is not alone corrective treatment for 
insect depredation and the blight of disease—it is 
also the “preventive medicine” of good tree 
surgery. 


Now — more than ever before — spray your 
trees! * 


WHITE & FRANKE INC. ASPinwall 4204 
30 CAMERON STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR A GENERATION 











*If you object to the unsightly residue sometimes left by ordinary arsenate of 
lead—we will spray your trees with colloidal arsenate — more deadly — 
more penetrating and invisible! ’ 

















The Lovely Gardens in America 


Visit and enjoy them, no 
matter where you may be. 
Thousands of garden lovers 
who are taking to the road 
this Summer will add infi- 
nitely to their pleasure by 
keeping with them at all 
times their own copy of 


THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Right near your own home there may be gardens you 
would travel miles to see! 





Lists and describes all gardens, displays and festivals open to 
the public. 380 pages of text. 64 pages of illustrations showing 
125 of the lovely gardens the country over. 32 50 


decorative maps showing places of horticultural ‘2 
SOROROE: «i. 0 0bnasnbedeweusbeeeeseeeeeee ees 


Make Checks Payable to *‘Horticulture”’ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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early, however, preferably in September, and at a uniform 
depth so that all the bulbs will flower at the same time. 

Much attention is given to peonies, including the advice to 
mulch with peat moss or humus in extremely dry weather but 
with care to keep the material several inches away from the 
stems. Disbudding is advocated if fine blooms are wanted, and 
the suggestion is made that two handfuls of wood ashes and 
one of steamed bone meal be worked into the ground around 
peony plants in the Fall, keeping the fertilizer away from the 
roots. Mr. Biles says that the reasons why peonies fail to bloom 
include the following: 

Too deep planting; something to be corrected in September. 

Excessive shade, although peonies will grow well in partial shade. 

Poor drainage; wet feet will not be tolerated. 

Late freezing in Spring; temporary protection my be required. 

Root disease. 

Too small a division in transplanting. 

Lack of fertilizer. 

Lack of moisture at flowering time or at root-building time in late 
August and September. 

Proximity to trees. 

Lack of division. 

The author thinks that peonies should be divided every 
four or five years; but not in less than three years, and that at 
least four eyes should be left on each root. The advice is given 
to wash the clumps clean at transplanting time to avoid possi- 
ble root infection from old soil. Fresh manure should not be 
used, the author says, and no manure at all until it is thor- 
oughly decomposed. 

This review barely scratches the surface when dealing with 
this book, but enough has been said to indicate its general 
character and the wide application of its information. There 
are many tables and diagrams, but particular attention must 
be called to the illustrations, which were done by Joseph E. 
Ebertz and are extremely helpful. The drawings illustrate 
almost every phase of garden work and make it possible to 
identify many insect pests as well as showing the methods by 
which they perform their devastating work. Many pages are 
given over to the work to be done each month throughout 
the year. There is, of course, a complete index. 

One of the most unique features of this book is its physical 
construction. Instead of being bound in the usual way, the 
pages are fitted into heavy board covers, riveted together in 
such a way that they can be detached and additional pages 
added. The arrangement is such that the book remains open 
at any desired page. 


Planning and Making Gardens 


“Garden Planning and Building,’’ by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. 
Raymore. Published by Whittlesey House, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

It is unfortunate that the owners of small homes are reluct- 
ant to seek the advice of landscape architects and that some 
landscape architects seem disinclined to bother with clients of 
small means. This situation is bound to be altered, but in the 
meantime, home owners will seek for advice through the 
printed word. 

The two gentlemen responsible for this book have proved 
their ability to please and satisfy their readers by two previous 
worthwhile volumes, and in this book the basic principles of 
landscape design are considered at length, giving an excellent 
foundation on which to build. Then come the more specialized 
subjects, such as grading and lawn making, construction of 
flower gardens, the building of walls, steps and fences, the 
construction of garden houses and the use of various acces- 
sories. Water features are discussed at length as well as giving 
woodland gardens a place. The up-to-date character of the 
book is suggested by a consideration of lighting effects when 
the garden is used at night. There are many excellent illustra- 
tions, largely drawings, many of them illustrating features of 
garden design. This book is one in a series edited by F. F. 
Rockwell. 
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For Summer Color in Rock Gardens 


Dap comme to popular opinion, bloom in the rock garden 
need not be over as soon as the great Spring outburst is 
past. With proper care and a little planning a moderate number 
of flowers may be enjoyed throughout the Summer. Likewise, 
additions may be made from time to time, provided pot-grown 
plants are used, for there are always spots where something can 
be added, perhaps, for a touch of color. 

For three to four months of bloom—which is unusual 
among plants—try Nierembergia rivularis, the whitecup. Its 
cool mats of green turn into sheets of white in June and occa- 
sionally last into October. Use N. hippomanica (cerulea) for 
little bushlets of fine growth not over six inches high and 
covered with little lilac-blue cups all Summer long. 

The campanulas, too, are a helpful group. Campanula 
rotundifolia and C. rotundifolia Olympia produce their dainty 
blue bells over a long period, while C. carpatica is likewise 
very free. However, the prize for late blooming belongs to 
C. poscharskyana, introduced a few years ago, which flowers 
from June to October, while C. portenschlagiana is very much 
like it in every way but is much smaller. 

Save Plumbago larpente for the poorest locations, with 
infertile soil, hot and sun-baked. It will produce its blue 
flowers in myriads just the same and appear to enjoy it. Al- 
though some people think Silene schafta a little harsh in color, 
it also is good for late flowering. Occasionally, a better pink 
form is found. 

Cyclamen europeum is particularly satisfactory in August, 
if it is given a cool, shaded, well-drained place with plenty of 
sand or grit and leaf mold worked in. A little very old manure 
and a light dash of lime also helps. The flowers are further 
blest with a delightful fragrance. 

With the approach of Fall, the violas and varieties of 
dianthus, particularly dianthus Beatrix, take a new lease on 
life. For the larger rock gardens the dwarf asters are also good. 

At all times keep a sharp lookout for plants that tend to 
spread. Veronica filiformis bears dainty, china-blue flowers but 
is likely to squeeze out many choice neighbors, if allowed to 
have its way. Put such plants in places where they can do no 
harm or put all the vigorous growers together and let them 
fight it ott among themselves. Do not be afraid to cut them, if 
need be, to save the smaller, more delicate plants. 

Also, keep the weeds down so that they do not crowd out 
the choice plants and water, if necessary. Watering from be- 
neath by means of perforated pipes is best, but since most rock 
gardens are not so equipped, a very fine mist is advisable. 


Rooting the African Violet Easily 


RECENT letter in Horticulture reports the usual difficulty 
experienced in rooting the African violet, saintpaulia, in 
sand and leaf loam. While the writer also told of successful 
results obtained later by adding some soil and more leaf loam, 
there is an even simpler method which any amateur can use. 
A large-mouthed glass container is used, with sufficient 
width to accommodate as many leaves as one wishes to root. 
Cut a piece of heavy cardboard large enough to cover the top, 
and make holes in it through which the leaf stems may be 
passed. Place the whole contraption over the container, which 
has been filled with water. Water may be added as it evaporates 
by merely lifting the cardboard, without disturbing the root- 
ing leaves; and since there is seldom need to do even this, your 
saintpaulias will have developed excellent root systems in a 
matter of six weeks or so. 

Several gardeners have discovered for themselves that the 
African violet grows particularly well in wardian cases or 
terraria, where careless watering will not damage their foliage, 
but a constant moisture supply is available. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Flowers of Other Nations 


F ANY garden club wishes to put on an unusual program or 
to puzzle its members with a difficult quiz, let the program 
committee ask for the names of the national flowers of the 
different countries of the world. It is true that the United States 
has no national flower, although the goldenrod is sometimes so 
considered, but at least 20 other countries have flowers which 


have been adopted either officially or unofficially. The list: 


Alaska—Forget-Me-Not Hawaii—Lehua 
Australia—Wattle (Acacia) India—Lotus 
Brazil—Cattleya Orchid Ireland—Shamrock 
Canada—Sugar Maple Italy——Lily 
Chile—Chilean Bellflower Japan—Chrysanthemum 
(Lapageria) Mexico—Nopal Cactus 
China—Narcissus (Prickly Pear) 
Egypt—Egyptian Lotus Newfoundland—Pitcher plant 
England—Rose Scotland—T histle 
France—Fleur-de-lis (Iris) Spain—Pomegranate 
Germany—Bachelor’s Button Wales—Leek 


Most of us gardeners need all of our limited time for actual garden 


work. We haven’t time to sit down and memorize intricate details 
before we start. We need to know as we work. 


THE BOOK OF 


GARDEN MAGIC 


—solves this problem for it shows all garden procedure in such a 
simple, yet complete manner that a glance is all that is necessary. 
You may start, with assurance, to mix concrete or build a green- 
house. You may accurately plan a garden, knowing that each plant 
is properly placed and can be kept free from pests. 


The looseleaf cover will hold any clippings or notes. It is sturdy 
enough to take into the garden with you. No worry as to what to 
do next for a calendar tells you, the year around, indoors and out. 


IT SHOWS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU WHEN 
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JUNE FLOWER SHOWS 


You are cordially invited to visit the Annual 
Flower Show at the Cherry Hill Nurseries in 
West Newbury. In our cool, spacious room of 
over 7500 square feet are featured our famous 
Peonies, Rhododendrons and Azaleas in bloom, 
a Peony and Perennial Garden, as well as 
Mountain Laurel, Lilacs in variety and other 
plants of interest. 


This exhibit will continue until 
JUNE 27th 


@ The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will hold its June Flower 
Show on June 22nd and 23rd and 
here we expect to have Peonies, 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas in 
bloom. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 

















To DISTINGUISH 
your home 


The ILLINI REFLECTOR 
LAWN NUMBER will win 
many compliments from 
your neighbors and guests. 
. . - Brilliant at nite and ex- 
tremely legible BOTH day 

Installation and nite from EITHER direc- 
sa $ 4.95 tion. Your number will stand 

se eos PREPAID out as a civic courtesy to 


*Guaranteed CHECK OR , 
MONEY ORDER your community. 


ILLIN]I MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. H-615 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 






*Vandal Proof 
*Simple 











FOR SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that can be moved safely at any time 
TRAILING ARBUTUS BEARBERRY 


(Mayflower) (Epigaea repens) (Arctostaphylos) 

nei The ironclad groundcover for 
Thrives best in light humus | a]] locations. 

soil in shady locations. Strong Pot Grown Plants 
Strong Pot Grown Plants | °° im $3 per10 $25 per 100 


75c each $6.75 per 10 | $4.50 per10 $37.50 per 100 











Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD, MASS. Tel. Topsfield 71 


June 15, 1939 


Late-Blooming Syringa Reflexa 


ECENTLY I have reiterated the position taken by the late 

Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, that ‘‘any dozen lilacs 

is the best dozen for you if it contains the colors and forms 

you like.’’ I feel this all the more strongly after looking over 

specimens received from another great lilac collection grown 
at Butler, Pa., by Mr. E. W. Humphrey. 

But I have in mind right now to ask those who can get a 
plant of Syringa reflexa to start it toward that maturity which 
is necessary in order to obtain the best results. 

In this lilac the panicles are carried differently, and some- 
times are particularly terminal in character rather than in the 
ordinary fashion of S. vulgaris varieties, or of such excellent 
species as S. pubescens, S. microphylla, and others. S. reflexa 
is wholly distinct in every way, including foliage, which is 
large, quite rugose or wrinkled, with a brilliant white mid-rib 
to the leaves, and blooms later than the rest of the species, 
being in fact in perfect form at ‘Breeze Hill’’ when the rest of 
the lilac show is over. 

The flowers on a mature plant are definitely pink, although 
as the buds come open they are a light and pleasing carmine, 
good enough to recommend the variety if the pink was not to 
follow, as it inevitably does. 

I have suggested that this variety be started and watched, 
because it does take some time to come through to sufficient 
maturity to develop its admirable quality. My plant is 25 years 
old, but it has been good for a dozen years, although this year 
it surpasses itself. 

The fragrance of S. reflexa is distinct, and pleasantly so. At 
the first whiff of it there is a sort of a memory of the Persian 
type, but as one keeps on he discovers that there is a peculiarly 
pleasing out-door quality about this odor. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


How to Get Rid of Quack Grass 


NE of the most undesirable weeds in the garden or lawn 
is quack grass, also known as wheat grass, twitch grass 
and dog grass. Being a perennial which spreads by fleshy root 
stalks and seeds, it rapidly dominates whatever section in 
which it happens to become established. Although very per- 
sistent, this pest may be eradicated. Cultivation is one method, 
but it should be remembered that the cultivation must be very 
thorough. After frequent and close cutting, the ground is 
plowed and harrowed. When sufficient time has elapsed for 
the cut pieces to sprout and show green, the process is re- 
peated. This is continued until every last root of the grass is 
dead. If the ground is badly infested, it may be eliminated by 
planting two crops of rye in succession. 

Spraying with sodium chlorate is another method of eradi- 
cation, but the solution must be so strong that all other 
vegetation is also killed. There is also some danger in the use 
of this material, so that it is not recommended except in 
extreme cases. 

When the quack grass is confined to a small area it may be 
smothered out by covering with boards, tar paper, or a heavy 
blanket of manure or grass. However, this covering must be 
left in place two or three months to be effective. 

Before starting a new lawn one should be certain that every 
vestige of quack grass has been eliminated. If not, there is 
certain to be much disappointment and much hard work. 























BIRDS FOR LANDSCAPING BEAUTY 


Consultations with architects for a new phase of landscaping design with 
ornamental birds—-pheasants, cranes and waterfowl—as a medium. 
Consult with 


MRS. A. R. MOFFIT — ROWCLIFFE 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
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If You Want 
Perfect Flowers and Fruit, use 


DELBETAR 


A New Effective Soil Treatment and Spray 
A powerful, non-poisonous preparation with 
ROTENONE and PYRETHRUM for disinfect- 
ing and spraying Gladioli for thrips; soil 
treatment and spraying of Delphiniums for 
cyclamen mites; Asters for wilt; Iris for 
borers; Lupins, Dahlias, Lilies, Roses and all 
plants affected by sucking and chewing in- 
sects. Ant hills destroyed. 


A pint makes 100 gallons 1-800 solution 
Pint $1.75, quart $3, gallon $11 postpaid 


BECKWITH GARDENS 


Manchester Center Vermont 








JAP-PAX will enable you to enjoy 
a beautiful garden in the midst of the Japa- 
nese Beetle scourge. It contains the two in- 
gredients found most effective by Federal 
and State entomologists. 


Harmless to Persons and Birds 
Free from arsenicals; leaves no visible resi- 
due. Keeps Beetles off your plants and 
flowers from 7 to 10 days. .. . Order from 
your dealer or direct from us, postpaid. 

$1.00 Package Makes 15 Gals. of Spray 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





Mark Your Choice Varieties 
with 


Wilton Ideal Labels 


Weatherproof, enduring, neat. 
Write names with lead pencil. 


25 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 
post paid 
Larger Sizes Made 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO., Wilton, Conn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR 
SURPLUS PLANTS ! ! 


They are valuable. Exchange them for 
varieties new to your garden. Details free. 


THE GARDEN EXCHANGE 
ARDEN DELAWARE 














Write for free booklet 
containing colored illus- 
trations, descriptions, and prices of 680 
best improved varieties. Also Oriental 
Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the time 
to plant the roots. 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223H, Beaverton, Oregon 


Name ..... LWiddtedsetieuawhwssSieewnse 











HORTICULTURE 


Successful Battle With Slugs 


— some readers will be interested in a report on 
slugs on certain campanulas. Probably most readers have 
had trouble with slugs at one time or another but I have never 
heard of a worse attack than we had here in Lake Forest. 
There were no slugs on the place until we used the delightfui 
border plant named above. This plant blooms from the middle 
of June until frost, and in the Summer of 1937, which was a 
dry one, we fought slugs with everything that was suggested, 
including ashes, lime, arsenate of lead, slugshot, snarole and 
all the other poisons usually effective. I literally spent many a 
midnight trying hand-picking but to no avail. The slugs 
spread to iris, phlox, petunias and everything else back of 
them. Before anybody comments, the plants mentioned are 
very brittle and fan out closely to the ground in full rosettes 
and the stems are about a foot long, so cultivating under them 
is very difficult and there was no rubbish to clean up except all 
the surrounding woods. 

Last year | found the answer to our problem—a rotenone 
preparation, which, if sprayed on thoroughly after dark, 
kills beautifully. Dinner time and early evening will not do. 
In other words, after it is pitch dark and the dew has fallen is 
when the slugs are well up and at work. 

After one application, done at midnight, I inspected the 
next night about 600 feet of my blue favorites and found only 
one or two slugs on an occasional plant instead of dozens on 
every one. Of course, it is beyond hope that every slug would 
be within reach the first time when working by flashlight, but 
at last we have found something that does the work! I send 
this information on to you in hopes you will hearten other 
weary but persistent ‘‘anti-sluggers.’’ Nothing else has ever 
apparently had any effect on them at all. 


—kKatharine S. Armstrong. 
Lake Forest, III. 


Cucumber Beetle’s Dual Role 


NE of the gardener’s worst enemies is the striped cucumber 

beetle, which not only injures plants by its greedy feed- 

ing habits, but may cause even greater losses through the 

spread of bacterial wilt and mosaic diseases which it often 

carries from plant to plant. Cucumbers, muskmelons, squashes, 

and pumpkins are the chief victims of this pest, with the first 
two vegetables being especially susceptible. 

The beetles are particularly destructive to seedlings, attack- 
ing them as soon as they appear above ground, but they often 
remain in the field until frost kills the vines in the Fall. The 
grub or larval stage of the insect may also cause considerable 
loss by feeding on the roots or the base of the stems causing 
mature vines to collapse and die. Control measures for the 
cucumber beetle to be really effective, therefore, must com- 
mence just as soon as the plants emerge above ground and must 
continue at least until they begin to vine. 

At present the cheapest, safest, and most effective treatment 
for cucumber beetle is a calcium arsenate dust or spray. Treat- 
ments must be made at four- or five-day intervals during the 
first five or six weeks of plant growth, and oftener if frequent 
rains occur, it is said. Subsequent treatment of cucumbers with 
bordeaux mixture to control leaf diseases and bacterial wilt is 
also advisable. 














BRUCKENTHALIA SPICULIFOLIA 


PORCUPINE 





The Spike Heather is a dainty little ever- 
green plant of the heather family which has | 
charming pink bloom in June. Gritty soil in | 
a sunny rock garden suits it and it needs a 
winter mulch. One of those choice plants 
worth a little experimenting and coddling. 
2 plants from 3¥, in. pots, $1.20 
(Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Landscape Curbing 


A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn from road, 
a or garden. Write for 


THE PORCUPINE co. ‘Fairfield, Conn. 
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SPRAY 


GARDEN BUGS 


AWAY 


with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 


Vy Pt... .$ .50 


_ ee .90 
on ..... 1 
Gal. .... 4.50 


At your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Springfield, New Jersey 


Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control — Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 


ROSE BUG SPRAY 
Re 


““SURE KILL” €& 
#t 


Use R. B. No. 1 
ea NON-POISON SPRAY—therefore an 
inducement to the fragrance of the 
ROSE without SNIFFING POISON, Leaves 
No Obvious Residue. 


=< KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby elimi 
nating disappointment of growing imper 
fect ROSES due to the damaging effects of 
ROSE BUGS. SPRAY NOW! 


eee This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in ail its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 
rose. R. B. No. 1 may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R. B. is used. 


ee Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARV by Contact and Stomach. Amount 
to Complete 1 Gallon of Spray $.75, 4 Gal- 
lons $2.00, 8 Gallons $3.60, 15 Gallons 
$6.50. These Prices Postpaid. Ask your 















garden dealer or write us. 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
STOUGHTON MASS. 























SOIL-SOAKER 


Puts the water in the exact 
spots where it’s needed! 


No more hit-or-miss watering, covering 
more area than necessary just to reach a 
parched spot. The Soil-Soaker puts the 
water deep down around the roots, in 
the location where it is needed. Made of 
porous canvas... it is attached in a jiffy 
to your garden hose. Water seeps 
through the pores of the Soil-Soaker. No 
water wastage whatever! 


12 FT. LENGTH COMPLETE .. .$1.00 
18 ft. ..$1.50 Postpaid 30 Ft. . .$2.50 


85 a e. poten 33 R xe K'S 
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SPECIAL OFFER Finds a Way to Conquer Moles 


ORIENTAL POPPIES I HAVE just read with a great deal of interest the article 


New varieties—new colors—over 80 by your Roving Gardener in the May 15 issue, which 
ream Nae + for enn nk x — considers the extermination of moles. I, too, have never 
mama ig 0 Ret er shea seen a mole, but I had to contend with them for some years, 
plant, time of bloom, and how to until I found a simple, inexpensive and infallible remedy. I 
exvenge in garden end bouquets. had tried many things on the market and almost everything 
THE GRSENTEALER COOPENY gardening friends suggested, until one Spring I was putting 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio : : : : 

some Winter clothing away with white tar moth flakes. The 
es CHAS-A-DOG @ odor was so strong, that the thought came: ‘““Why not try it 

on the moles?’’ Try it I did and it proved most successful. 


BURBANK’S 


Are easy with new chemical which 
creates huge unheard of fruits and 
plants, giant doubled and redoubled 
flowers. Fuil details and instructions, 
also Soilless Gardening and 24 articles 
on latest scientific discoveries are in 
“Quest” booklet No. 1. Special intro- 
ductory offer, 5 issues $1.00, sample 
copy 25c. Address 


QUEST, F-4, Wellesley. Mass. 




















Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Amount to complete 1 Quart of Spray $.50, 
2 Quarts $.85, 1 Gallon $1.10, 4 Gallons 
$3.50. These prices postpaid. 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 








7™ zg § WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 
~ 
a ® Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
5 Planting Guide will help make your 
a / garden more beautiful next spring. 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I1., N. Y. 
from California. New 
introductions, rare va- 
rieties and wide color 
guaranteed. New 1939 color catalog de- 
scribes 250 varieties, free. 
MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


a as TO QUALITY BULBS 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
For your free copy, write: 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
Dept. M-4,970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, Nev Hampshire 


mi mMeRiCAS MOST 


Photographs, complete informa- 

tion; lovely iris selected from 

world’s finest varieties. FREE 

on request. 

SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA. 

ST. PAUL MINN. 

















You are cordially invited to 
visit our Gardens at any time. 
You are sure to find something 
which will prove interesting. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front & Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 








An enlarged and revised edition of 


AN HERB PRIMER 


is now on sale—Price 50 cents 
Order, enclosing payment to 


G. M. BROWN, Topsfield, Mass. 











DEADLINE in 


@ A sticky o d for banding 

vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as {q 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Eluabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


STOPS THE PESTS! 








I merely poked a hole in the runway the moles had made and 
filled it with the moth flakes, covering it with earth again. 
I repeated that plan every few feet. The moles left, not to 
return until the following Spring. Before I discovered moth 
flakes, I had lost many of my bulbs. I am confident they had 


been eaten by moles or gophers. 


Since I have put a tablespoon- 


ful of the moth flakes in each hole made for the bulbs before 
planting, I have not lost a bulb. I am positive it is the very 
strong odor of naphtha that keeps the pests away. 


—Juliet B. Cunningham. 


Leland, Mich. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams, L. Sherman. (Wellesley, Mass.) Orchids. 

Amawalk Trees, Inc. (Amawalk, N. Y.) Price list of trees, 1939. 

Betscher, C. (Dover, Ohio) Hemerocallis, 1939. 

Breck’s. (Boston, Mass.) Daffodil price list, May 1939. 

Elliott, Clarence Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, Eng.) Seeds of alpine 
and herbaceous plants, 1939. Price list of alpine and herbaceous plants, 1939. 

Evans & Reeves. (West Los Angeles, Calif.) Fuchsias and begonias. 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) General list of plants, Spring 1939. 

Grillo, N. (Milldale, Conn.) Grillo rose introductions. 

Hick’s Nurseries. (Westbury, L. I., N. Y.) General catalog with price list of orna- 


mental nursery stock, 1939. 


Homestead Nurseries. (Boskoop, Holland) Hardy plants, 1939/40. 

Indiana Nut Nursery. (Rockport, Ind.) Nut trees. 

Lakeside Gardens. (New Baltimore, Mich.) Certified dahlias, 1939. 

McGregor Bros. (Springfield, Ohio ) Catalog of plants, 1939. 

Mette, Heinrich, & Co. (Quedlinburg, Germany) Special offer of pansy seeds. 
Muller-Sealy Co. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y. City) Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds, 1939. 
Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Du Page Co., Ill.) 1939 general price list. 
Oakhurst Gardens. (512 W. Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif.) Iris, amaryllis, rare 


bulbs, 1939. 


Powell, Edwin C. (Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, R. F. D. 2, Md.) Daffodils, 1939. 
Rodman, Elizabeth. (Wickford, R. I.) 1939 list of annuals and perennials. 
Royal Palm Nurseries. (Oneco, Fla.) Tropical plants catalog accompanied by price 


list. 


Scheepers, John T., Inc. (522 5th Ave., N. Y. City) Bulbs, Spring 1939. 
Schling, Max, Seedsmen. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y. City) Plants, May 1939. 
Scott, David. (Corfu, N. Y.) Bulbs, Fall 1939. 

Sutton & Sons. (Reading, Eng.) Seeds for Summer sowing in America. 

Upper Bank Nurseries. (Media, Pa.) Nursery stock. 

Rossem, G. A. van. (Naarden, Holland) Roses, 1938/9 and fruit trees. 

Ross Bros. Co. (Worcester, Mass.) Seeds for 1939. 

Sheridan Nurseries. (Clarkson, Ont.) 1939 garden manual and catalogue. 
Smith, F. T. (5238 S. E. Malden St., Portland, Ore.) Tigridias. 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. (Wappingers Falls, N. Y.) Dahlias, 1939. 
Therkildsen, K. (Kew, Southport, Eng.) Roses, ornamental trees and shrubs. 


Upton Gardens. 
General nursery stock and perennials. 


(Colorado Springs, Colo.) Rocky Mountain plants and seeds 


Wayman, R. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) Plants, 1939. 
Wolcott's Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) Plant catalogue. 








FAMOUS FOLK of CONNECTICUT 


are marking their home property with 
Garret Thew signs. You, too, may have a 
sign designed by this celebrated Connecti- 
cut artist to meet your own requirements. 

These beautiful signs are cast in weather- 
proof aluminum, 4” thick, surfaced to re- 
flect light brilliantly in the headlights of 
passing automobiles. 





The traffic sign is $15 complete. In the 
other sign, you may substitute your own 
breed of dog or other motif characteristic 
of your place. The cost is $15, plus 30c 
for each 24” letter used, one or two lines 
being optional. 

Catalogue of other signs and also 
weathervanes upon request. 


GARRET THEW STUDIOS, Box H-615, Westport, Connecticut 


Year-round Beauty in the 


Howard Rock Garden 


Colored motion pictures with instructive 
lecture. “Every garden lover in America 
should see these pictures.” 


THE HOWARD GARDEN 
63 Beechmont Street Worcester, Mass. 


4 TRIS ewiee a vear *22.00 
TWICE A YEAR . 
Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 
lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking 
blue-violet *<s j -75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue 35 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2: 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, DEPT. B, BAYSIDE. L. 1..N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 











NEW AND POPULAR DAYLILIES: D. 
Wyman, Dover, Hyperion, Mrs. Wyman and 
Ophir—5 of the very finest. $3.25 value, 
only $2.00 prepaid. ORIENTAL POPPY 
ARISTOCRATS: AUSTRALIA, largest 
deep red, DAINTY LADY, daintiest pink, 
ENCHANTRESS, finest near lavender, and 
PERRY’S BLUSH, finest white, $8.50 
value only $5.00 prepaid. Also extensive 
specialized collections of Irises and Peonies. 
Catalogue. Bargains. Box H, Arvista 
Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our 
large free booklet illustrating numerous 
varieties in natural color as well as describ- 
ing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and 
Fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s 
garden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE FINEST and best in Iris. Catalogue 
free on request. Gore Iris Gardens, Lake 
Zurich, Ill. 

















TROVILLION PRIVATE PRESS—Herrin, 
Illinois, republishes for first time since 
1563, Thomas Hyll’s First Garden Book— 
earliest English garden book known. Lim- 
ited edition, $2.50 copy. Catalog free. 


WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 


DAFFODILS—Newest and best American 
and European varieties; moderate prices. 
Illustrated catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, 
Rockville, Route 2, Md. 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our 
gigantic roots produce flowers the first 
year. Write for free booklet describing and 
pricing the finest pink, rose. red, and varie- 
ties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 

subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 

ee 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
ass. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn 
Crocus ready now. 12, $2.00—100, $14.00. 
Miss G. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: 
Married. Life experience. Best references. 
Eleven years present position. English 
trained. Greenhouses, lawn, landscape. 
General extensive estate management. 
Capable, honest, ability to produce. Leaving 
through death of owner. Alex Gardiner, 
P. O. Box 513, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Gardener-Caretaker: Middle-aged; single; 
clean habits. Excellent references. E. A. W., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





























